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LETHiR  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Depart^iknt  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washhif/fon,  Apinl  22^  1918. 

Siu:  For  five  years  this  office  has  watched  Avith  increasing  interest 
the  (U'velopinent  of  the  extension  work  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  some  of  which,  though  as  yet  peculiar  to  this  State,  is,  with 
necessary  adtiptations  to  the  varying  conditions  in  other  States, 
<apal)Ie  of  general  adoption.  Because  of  the  importance  of  some  of 
the  phases  of  tiiis  work  I  have  induced  the  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  have  prepared  the  account  which  is  herewith  transmitted  for 
piihlicntion  as  a  i)nllctin  of  the  i»iiieau  of  K(.hi<':uion. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  I*.  Claxton, 

Commissioner, 
The  Secketarv  or  iiu;  I.nteriui;. 
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THE  BUREAU  OF  EXTENSION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Extension  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  is  presented  here  as  typical  of  what  can  be  clone  in  making 
widely  serviceable  the  resources  of  an  institution  of  higher  learning. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  chartered  in  1789,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  State  universities.  Its  genesis  and  development  have 
been  along  the  lines  characteristic  of  the  private,  endowed  institu- 
tions of  the  East,  rather  than  those  of  the  Western  State  universities. 
It  is  separate  from  the  State's  college  of  agriculture,  and  so  its  ex- 
tension activities  are  not  associated  with  the  many  and  important 
activities  of  the  department  of  agriculture.  It  has  a  student  body 
of  1,000  during  the  regular  session,  and  an  additional  1,000  students 
in  a  summer  term.  Its  regular  faculty  numbers  75  and  has  always 
been  notable  for  its  scholarship  and  its  research  interests.  The 
faculty  has  maintaitied  for  many  years  three  journals  of  a  scholarly 
nature,  and  has  been  steadily  active  in  the  representative  national 
societies. 

These  points  are  significant  in  giving  orientation  to  its  recently 
developed  extension  work.  It  is  important  to  note  that  this  develop- 
ment is  not  a  record  of  attaching  a  new  department  of  extension  to  de- 
partments of  teaching  and  research,  for  the  sake  of  superficial  interest 
or  "protective  popularity";  but  it  represents  the  normal  outgrowth 
of  a  concept  of  the  university  as  an  organism,  and  of  the  extension 
organization  as  merely  the  channel  through  which  the  inner  life  of 
the  institution  is  given  a  chance  to  express  itself  fully  in  its  environ- 
ment. It  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  inner  life  must  be  sound 
and  true  to  type  to  have  anything  of  value  to  express  in  extension ; 
and  on  the  further  assumption  that,  in  so  functioning  fully  and 
truly,  it  not  only  docs  not  injure  the  inner  life,  but  strengthens  ami 
purifies  it. 

On  this  belief  as  a  basis,  the  extension  work  began  as  an  organized 
department  in  1912,  with  no  special  appropriation,  and  with  no 
expenditures  except  for  printing.  The  organization  consisted  of  a 
committee  from  the  faculty,  under  a  chairman,  the  university  libra- 
rian. Dr.  L.  R.  Wilson,  who  has  ever  since  been  its  directing  lieinl. 
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I'luler  tliis  faculty  groii]),  divided  ;2radiially  into  chairmen  of  divi- 
-ions,  the  extension  woi-k  iriew  steadily  durins:  the  following  five 
years,  as  it  met  the  demands  made  ujion  it — always  with  the  domi- 
natinir  idea  of  makinjj:  it  the  natural  outward  expression  of  the  in- 
stitution".- \ital  life.  As  it  <rrew.  strength  was  given  to  the  machinery 
as  it  was  needed,  l)ut  nothing  was  added  that  was  not  a  medium  for 
expressing  in  kind  and  quality  the  characteristic  life  of  the  institu- 
tion, antl  nothing  was  aiKled  that  some  other  agency  was  doing,  or 
might  do,  Ijctter.  The  extension  work  of  other  university  extension 
departments  was  studied,  hut  the  success  of  a  certain  extension  activ- 
ity elsewhere  was  not  regarded  as  a  conclusive  reason  for  its  em- 
phasis and  adoption  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Bureau  of 
Ivxtension.  If  the  local  organization  was  not  e(|uij>ped  to  carry  it 
on  ellifiently,  or  if  (lie  demand  for  it  was  not  sullicient  or  genuine,  it 
\\a>  not  adopted.  On  ihe  contrary,  some  features  of  the  extension 
work  most  successful  here  are  oi'iginal  and  even  unique. 

All  of  this  is  set  forth  in  a  record  as  direct  and  clear  as  po.ssible 
on  the  ])ages  that  I'olJow.  In  letrospect  this  growth  of  five  years 
seems  natural,  healthful,  and  helpful  to  every  interest  concerned. 
Theie  has  been  no  loss,  it  appears,  of  fineness  of  quality  in  nniver- 
sity  woi-k.  nor  distraction  of  attention,  nor  attenuation  of  the  \ital 
'•  life  at  the  center";  but  rather,  by  freer  and  more  .symjiathetic  con- 
tact with  the  world  otitside,  there  has  been  added  what  James  called, 
the  no  less  e.s.sential,  "  robustness  of  tone." 

PI.AN   OF  OIJGAXIX ATION. 

In  the  establishment  and  development  of  the  bureau,  tin-  uni\(M'- 
sify  has  ado|)ted  the  plan  of  utilizing  regular  university  schools,  de- 
partments, and  ollices  in  serving  a  jMiblic  more  extensive  than  that 
repi-esented  within  the  cam})us.  'i'liat  is,  it  has  not  <tiganizi'd  a 
.special  extension  department  apart  from  other  departments,  but 
through  a  widely  representative  c(nnmittee  of  (he  general  faculty, 
whiiso  chairman  is  style<l  "director.''  it  has  ex(ended  (hr  functions 
of  the  various  departments  beyond  the  campus  walls.  ^\'h(Ml  it  has 
been  ne<('s>ary  to  secure  additional  assistance  in  carrying  on  the 
work,  it  has  ilone  tl>is  by  adding  it  (<>  the  dei>artment  involved  ratiier 
llian  to  the  bureau.  The  necessary  clerical  and  stenogra|)hic  aid 
has  Iweii  furnished  the  respective  <lepar(ments  to  carry  on  (he  special 
dutie.s  ii.Hsipne<l  (hem.  and  (he  dircc(oi'  and  a^-^i<(an(  (lirc((oi-  have 
hea«l(|iiarters  in  (he  library  and  (he  cdmal  ional  i)uiMinix.  re-pec- 
tively,  wlu're  tlu'  general  work  of  the  bureau  is  carried  on. 

Fiirlhernmre.  it  has  been  the  i)oli«y  of  the  luircau  (o  consider 
carefully  the  need  of  the  si-rvice  (o  be  under(ai<en,  and  (o  secure 
cooperntion  from  such  organizadi'U  or  agm'-y  as  is  bes(  ((iiali(i(>il 
to  make  the  work  most  |)roductive.     In  establi.shing  (he  High  School 
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Debating  Union,  for  example,  it  secured  the  cooperation  of  the 
centiuy-old  societies  on  the  campus  Avho.se  former  members  were  to  be 
found  in  every  community  in  the  State,  and  whose  interest  was 
genuine  in  making  the  union  as  represented  by  the  local  school  a 
worthy  representative  of  the  society.  Similarly,  in  conducting  the 
road  institutes  and  the  courses  in  postgradute  medicine,  not  to  men- 
tion other  instances,  it  has  worked  through  the  department  of  civil 
and  road  engineering  in  conjunction  Avith  the  State  geological  sur- 
vey and  the  State  highway  commission,  and  through  the  medical 
school  in  conjunction  with  the  State  board  of  health. 

In  following  this  plan,  every  department  of  the  university  has 
been  engaged  in  extension  activities  and  almost  every  individual  in- 
structor has  participated  at  some  time  or  in  some  way  in  the  Avork. 
And  in  doing  this  the  university  as  a  Avhole  has  been  kept  in  sympa- 
thetic vital  touch  Avith  the  State  to  Avhose  life  it  has  been  set  apart  to 
minister. 

For  the  purposes  of  administration  the  Avork  of  the  bureau  has 
been  systematized  under  nine  divisions.  These  and  the  members  of 
the  faculty  Avho  administer  them  folloAv : 

(1)  General  information,  by  the  director,  Prof.  Louis  R.  Wilson; 
(2)  Social  and  economic  surveys,  by  Prof,  E.  C.  Branson  and  Mr. 
S.  H.  Hobbs,  jr.;  (3)  Public  discussion  and  debate,  by  Assistant 
Director  E.  R.  Rankin;  (4)  Correspondence  study,  by  Prof.  L.  A. 
Williams;  (5)  Lectures,  by  Assistant  Director  E.  R.  Rankin;  ((>) 
Municipal  reference, 'by  Profs.  C.  L.  Raper  and  J.  G.  deR.  Hamilton; 
(7)  Educational  information  and  assistance,  by  Profs.  M.  C.  S. 
Noble,  N.  W.  Walker,  H.  W.  Chase,  and  L.  A.  Williams,  of  the 
school  of  education;  (8)  Good  roads  institute,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Hyde 
Pratt,  cooperating  Avith  the  department  of  civil  and  road  engineer- 
ing and  the  State  higliAvay  connnissicm;  (9)  Medical  instruction,  by 
Assistant  Director  E.  R.  Rankin,  cooperating  Avith  the  State  board 
of  health. 

COST  OF  OPERATING. 

The  cost  of  operating  the  nine  divisions,  printing  the  bulletins, 
News  Letter,  and  other  publications,  providing  administrative  and 
clerical  assistance,  represented  in  1916-17  (exclusive  of  fees,  gifts 
from  interested  citizens  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  Avork),  an 
appropriation  of  $7,500,  of  Avhich  more  than  one  half  Avas  spent  for 
printing.  The  services  of  all  instructors,  Avhether  given  in  deliver- 
ing lectures,  conducting  correspondence  courses,  making  sclu)ol  or 
other  surveys,  or  Avhat  not,  have  been  given  free  of  cost  and  with  a 
sympathy  of  interest  and  spirit  Avliich  have  at  once  given  distinction 
to  the  character  of  the  service  and  made  it  gratify ingly  productive. 
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I.  GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

I'hc  first  ili\isioii  of  tlu'  biiieiiu  to  be  funned  \\ us  that  of  general 
infonnution — a  division  whose  spei^ilie  dnties  were  (1)  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  all  the  varions  State  departments  and  all  State- 
snpported  institutions  and  a«?encies  were  possessed  of  information 
which,  if  secured  and  utilized,  would  be  of  value  to  the  citizenship 
of  the  State;  (2)  to  show  that  these  departments,  institutions,  and 
a<i:encies  would  <;lad]y  furnish  the  information  they  possessed;  (3) 
to  indicate  which  of  these  or  other  agencies  outside  the  State  could 
best  furnish  information  of  a  certain  kind;  and  especially  (-i)  to 
bring  the  j)ublic,  in  its  search  for  information  on  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects,  into  direct  connection  with  the  members  of  the  faculty  and 
the  80,000- volume  lil)rary  of  the  university. 

In  prosecuting  this  work  the  university  library  w.as  made  the 
headquarters  for  this  di\isi()n,  and  the  librarian,  as  director  of  the 
liureau.  was  j)ut  in  charge.  All  iuijuiries  which  did  not  jjroperly  fall 
under  the  head  of  the  other  eight  divisions  have  been  handled  by  tliis 
one.  which  has  acted  as  a  telephone  "central"'  in  bringing  (juestioner 
and  source  of  information  together.  Questions  which  could  be 
answered  by  indivitlual  members  of  the  faculty  have  been  hartded 
by  the  ilirector  to  those  best  (lualified  to  answer  them;  or,  if  the  in- 
formation des'ired  could  be  supplied  by  the  library,  answers  have  been 
sent  in  letter  or  other  special  form;  or,  books,  pamphlets,  and 
jjackage  libraiies  in  which  the  information  is  contained  have  been 
sent  direct  i)y  parcels  post  or  e.xpress,  the  boii-ower  ])ayiiig  the  trans- 
port ati(»n  charges  each  way. 

Informalion  su|)plied  in  this  way  has  ranged  from  the  loaning 
of  a  Ixjok  on  the  sul)ject  of  commission  form  of  city  goveinment  to 
a  mi-mber  of  a  bomd  of  uldermen  to  the  sending  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  t<»  I  In-  .\.pj)ala(liian  Training  School  at  IJoone  for 
a  three  days'  stay  to  sketch  a  suitable.  attraiii\('  |»l:iii  for  the  futiiiv 
dev«'l«)pment  of  the  campus  of  thai  institution.  I-'or  iIk-  convcnieni-e 
of  .school  (jebaling  societ  ies  and  wntnen's  clul)s.  special  package  debate 
and  stu<ly  libraries  have  been  assi'mbled.  and  are  always  at  I  lie 
command  of  borrowers.  Single  l»ooks  oi-  pamphlets  are  sent  wlun 
larger  <  ollecti«ins  are  not  avaihible. 

In  «onjnriction  with  the  division  of  ])ublic  discussion  and  tlebate, 
Ihroiigli  which  a  large  numi»er  of  bidletins  and  pamphlets  have  been 
loaned  and  distributed  for  the  special  annual  high-school  debate, 
l,7<K)  letters  were  wiitlen  during  the  academic  year  l!>ir)-|(i,  con^ ey- 
ing informntion  sought,  and  a  total  of  \AKt  pieces  of  nuderial  were 
supplied   from  the  package  librai-y  collection. 

Inasmuch  as  f>nly  10  towns  of  the  State  have  public  liluaries.  and 
ih«-  Sfute  library  commission  service  i.s  limited  to  general  traveling 
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libraries,  debate  libraries,  and  special  colloctioiis  on  airricuUnro.  tliis 
service  has  been  clearly  recognized  as  greatly  needed  and  has  buen 
most  heartily  welcomed  by  the  State. 

II.  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  SURVEYS:  COUNTRY-LIFE 

STUDIES. 

Country-life  studies  of  North  Carolina  were  begun  in  September, 
191-J:,  under  E.  C.  Branson,  head  of  the  department  of  rural  eco- 
nomics and  sociology.  The  work  in  the  main  is  concentrated  upon 
an  investigation  and  interpretation  of  economic  and  social  problems 
in  the  State  at  large  and  in  detail  by  counties. 

PHASES  OF  THE  WORK, 

The  phases  of  it  are:  (1)  Formal  class  courses  in  agricultural  eco- 
nomics and  in  rural  social  problems,  each  three  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year;  (2)  a  credit  course  consisting  of  research 
studies  and  field  work;  (3)  unofficial  studies  by  the  State  and  county 
clubs;  (4)  addresses  afield,  averaging  40  a  year;  (5)  the  university 
News  Letter^  which  goes  to  10,000  readers  weekly  the  year  round, 
along  with  bulletins  and  brief  circulars  on  economic  and  social  sub- 
jects of  State-wide  interest;  and  (G)  annual  country-life  conferences 
during  the  university  summer  school  session. 

The  formal  class  courses  are  important  because  they  introduce 
students  to  a  rapidly  increasing  literature  in  a  new  field  of  college 
work,  and  because  they  enable  students  to  set  local,  State,  and  county 
details  over  against  a  large  background  for  sane,  safe  interpretation. 
But  the  formal  class  work  is  in  no  wise  distinctive  or  especially 
noteworthy  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  intensely  focused  upon  home- 
State  and  home-county  conditions  and  problems.  Consideration, 
therefore,  is  given  here  in  brief  detail  of  other  phases  of  the  work 
which  aim  at  reaching  the  people  bej'ond  the  campus  walls  with  care- 
fully digested  information  about  North  Carolina,  and  stirring  them 
to  constructive  activity  in  vital  matters  of  commonwealth  concern. 

1.    CAKOLINA    STl^DIES. 

During  the  last  three  years  227  subjects  of  State-wide  iin[)ortancc 
have  been  thrashed  out  in  the  department  headquarters,  which  are 
a  clearing  house  of  economic  and  social  data  about  NortirCarolina. 
In  these  studies  the  State  has  been  compared  with  the  other  States  of 
the  Union  and  ranked  accordingly.  Each  county  has  been  compared 
with  all  the  rest  and  ranked  accordingly;  and  the  results  subjected 
to  a  search  for  causes,  consequences,  and  remedies. 

A  few  of  the  subjects  treated  in  this  way  ma}'  be  mentioned  to 
illustrate  the  character  and  range  of  these  studies:  Churth-member- 
45342°— 18 2 
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ship  nttios;  rimil  white  illiteracy;  illiteracy  among;  cotton-mill 
operatives;  farm  tt-naiicy;  infant-death  rates;  indoor  and  outside 
pauperism;  homicide  rates;  child  labor;  wage-earning  women:  local 
school  support:  consolidated  country  schools;  countiy  school-teacher 
ages;  hoys'  club  work;  home  demonstration  work;  whole-time  county 
health  olHcers;  university  support;  and  other  social  subjects. 

Economic  research  has  also  ranged  over  wide  fields,  and  the  studies 
have  concerned  tlu!  i)roduction  and  retention  of  wealth,  and  the  busi- 
ni--  and  -ocial  uses  of  wealth  in  North  Carolina.  The  production 
(»f  crop  values  per  acre  and  per  worker;  industrial  enterprise;  the 
wood-pulp  i)roposition;  imported  food  and  feed  supplies;  farm  loans 
and  total  average  interest  rates;  farm  credit  unions;  cooperative  or- 
ganization; per  capita  bank  capital,  resources,  loans  and  disco\!nts; 
liank  account  savings;  per  capita  country  wealth  in  farm  properties; 
l)er  cai)ita  wealth  in  all  properties;  per  capita  taxable  wealth;  the 
cost  of  State  and  county  governments;  county  tax  rates;  farm  land 
\alues;  our  idle,  wilderness  acres,  and  our  landless,  homeless  multi- 
tudes; investment  in  school  properties;  support  of  public  education; 
public  health  and  sanitation;  charities  and  corrections;  and  the  like 
are  some  of  the  many  Caiolina  subjects  explored  during  these  three 
years. 

This  work  has  been  done  in  (he  regular  credit  courses  or  by  xolun- 
ti'tr-^  in  the  State  and  county  clubs,  and  the  results  have  been  given 
to  the  jiubiic  in  bulletins  or  through  the  cohunns  of  tlie  university 
Xcics  Letter. 

•2.    Tin:   NOIJTII  (  AUOLINA  CLIH. 

Organhatioii  and  incthotLs. — The  North  Carolina  (^lub  was  organ- 
ized at  the  university  in  September,  1011,  and  has  linished  it>  third 
.ear's  work,  it  meets  for  an  hour  once  every  two  weeks,  on  jMomlay 
evenings.  The  schedule  of  studies  for  the  year  is  ai'ranged  at  its  fiist 
meeting  I'acii  fall,  and  the  subjects  are  chosen  by  volunteers  among 
the  members.  The  students  haN'e  a<tess  to  the  liles  of  inroiuialion  in 
the  head(|Uarlers  of  the  club. 

\V Ijnt  it  /w. The  club  is  an  organization  compo>e(l  of  shideiits  and 
faculty  memlu'i's  who  seek  to  know  Noi'th  Carolina's  economic  mid 
social  life  intimately.  It  is  a  know-your-liome-Slate  club  and  bi-- 
lioves  that  a  proper  stinly  for  North  Carolinians  is  North  Carolin-i. 
If  hii.s  n  worthy,  patriotic  pride  in  the  North  Carolina  that  was  day 
before  yc-^terday,  but  also  it  cheiishcs  a  pal  riot  ic  concern  about  the 
North  Cnrolinn  that  i.s  to-dnj,  and  that  will  be  .l:iy  afiei-  to-morrow. 

•Ml  told,  'J'J7  ei'onomic  and  socinl  slmlies  of  State-wide  range  have 

o   far  been  complel<'<l.     The  sluderds  at    work   upon   home-county 

lK)oklet8  cnn  quickly  assemble  from  the  cinh  liles  227  exact  facts  about 

their  roiinty,  and  show  its  rank  among  the  1()()  counties  of  (he  State 
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in  227  important  particulars.  They  quickly  see  whether  or  not  their 
county  is  moving  forAvard,  marking  time,  or  lagging  in  the  rear  in 
essential  matters  of  life  and  business. 

The  cliih  schedule. — The  club  has  this  year  been  studying  (1)  the 
sources  of  primary  wealth  in  the  State,  (2)  the  wealth  we  have  been 
able  to  accumulate  and  the  business  uses  we  are  making  of  it,  and 
(3)  the  civic  and  social  uses  of  Avealth  in  North  Carolina. 

The  club  schedule  of  studies  adopted  last  fall  was  finished  as  fol- 
lows :  , 

1.  The  wealth  produced  by  Carolina  farms. — S.  H.  Hobbs,  jr.,  Hampson 
Couut3^ 

2.  Industrial  wealth  created  in  North  Carolina. — W.  E.  Price,  Rockingham 
County. 

3.  The  wealth  produced  by  our  forests  and  wood  lots. — J.  Y.  Baggett,  Samp- 
son County. 

4.  The  wealth  produced  by  our  fisheries,  mines,  and  quarries. — L.  H.  Hodges, 
Rockingham  County. 

5.  The  accumulated  wealth  of  North  Carolina,  total  and  per  capita. — J.  E. 
Kendall,  Davidson  County. 

6.  Factors  involved  in  the  retention  of  wealth  in  North  Carolina. — J.  A., 
Capps,  Gaston  County. 

7.  Our  industrial  capital:  Accumulation  and  forms. — R.  E.  Price,  Rutherford 
County. 

8.  Banking  capital  in  North  Carolina:  How  accumulated. — Messrs.  Marion 
Fowler,  Durham  County,  and  S.  H.  Hobbs,  jr.,  Sampson  County. 

9.  Bank  capital,  resources,  loans,  and  discounts  in  the  United  States. — E.  J. 
Dail,  Duplin  County. 

10.  Per  capita  bank  capital  in  Carolina  counties. — T.  D.  Stokes,  Rockingham 
County. 

11.  Per  capita  bank  resources  in  Carolina  counties. — M.  H.  Randolph,  Meck- 
lenburg County. 

12.  Per  capita  bank  loans  and  discount  in  Carolina  counties. — A.  O.  Joiues, 
Alleghany  County. 

13.  Bank  account  savings  in  North  Carolina  md  the  United  States. — W.  E. 
Price,  Rockingham  County. 

14.  The  wealth  on  our  fax  hooks,  total  and  per  capita. — II.  B.  Simpson,  Union 
County. 

15.  Our  State  revenues  and  the  per  capita  cost  of  State  government. — S.  II. 
Hobbs,  jr.,  Sampson  County. 

16.  State  department  earnings  and  expenses  in  North  Carolina. — R.  E.  Price, 
Rutherford  County. 

17.  The  general  property  tax  in  North  Carolina. — W.  U.  Kirkmaii,  duildford 
County. 

IS.  What  the  State  does  with  the  taxpayer's  dollar. — A.  O.  .Joines,  AileglKuiy 
County. 

19.  State  aid  to  agriculture  in  North  Carolina.— J.  V.  Baggett,  Sami)son 
County. 

20.  Our  investment  in  public-school  properties. — Myron  Green,  Union  County. 

21.  Our  .support  of  public  education. — H.  V.  Koontz,  Rowan  County. 

22.  Public  health  work  in  North  Carolina.— M.  H.  Randolph,  Mecklenl)urg 
County. 

23.  Charities  and  corrections  in  Ncn-th  Carolina.— D.  E.  Eagle,  Iredell  County. 
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The  chih  yearhooh. — The  club  studies  completed  durinj?  1916-17 
will  be  published  in  the  fall  of  11)17  as  the  second  club  yearbook. 
The  first,  published  in  li'lG,  Avas  devoted  to  North  Carolina:  Re- 
sources, advantages,  and  opportunities.  The  contents  of  the  first 
were  as  follows: 

1.  Our  mineral  resources. — .T.  H.  Alln^l,  Surry  County. 

2.  Our  tiiiil)er  resources:  Forest  and  wood  lot. — J.  H.  Lassister,  Northampton 
County. 

3.  Our  water  jmwers :  Available  and  developed. — D.  E.  Eagle,  Iredell  County. 

4.  Our  inilustrial  development  in  1010. — II.  M.  Smith.  Heifilerson  County. 

5.  Our  industries  in  1914. — E.  C.  Branson,  university  faculty. 

G.  Our  soils  and  seasons. — M.  H.  Ranl<Mli)h,  Mecklenburg  County. 

7.  Diversity  of  farm  products  in  North  Cavolina. — K.  E.  Price,  Rutherford 
County. 

8.  Food  and  feed  crops  in  191.5:  Our  six-year  gains. — E.  C.  Kranson.  univer- 
sity faculty. 

9.  The  croi)-pr(Klucing  power  of  Carolina  farms. — J.  U.  I  lull",  .Madi.son  County. 
1(».  The  crop-[»roducing  jiower  of  Carolina   farmers. — F.  H.   Deatou,   Iredell 

County. 

11.  I'er-acre  and  per-worker  cmp  production. — E.  C.  Branson,  university 
faculty. 

VI.   Live-stock  farming'  in  Carolina. — D.  N.  ICdwards,  Wilkes  County. 

l.'J.  Cooi)erative  enterprise  in  North  Carolina. — I..  P.  (Jwaltney,  Alexander 
<^!ounty. 

14.  Econondc  freedom  in  North  Carolina. — M.  B.  Fowler,  Orange  County, 
l.'i.  Our    twenty-two    million   wilderness   acres. — Lawton    Blanton,    Clevelaud 

County. 

]f'».   Elbow  room  for  home  .seekers.-  (!.  II.  Coopei",  Kowan  Count.v. 

17.  Kooni  for  new  farm  families  In  C.irolina. — E.  C.  Branson,  university  fac- 
ulty. 

15.  Taxation   and   lionie  ownership. — .\.   O.   .loines,  Alleghany   ('o\nity. 
i;>.  Our  need   lor  greater  wealth.— R.  E.  Price.   IJnthcrfonl  County. 
liM.  A  .State  pui)lieity  bureau. — R.  E.   Prire,   Rutherford  County. 

■Jl.  The  fair:  .\  means  of  stinuilalioii  and  publicilv.  .M  II  llandolpb.  .Meck- 
lenburg County. 

'I'l.  Oui-  <'iirolina  hlublaiiders :  <;eogrMphi<'  <'onditions  and  inlhiences. — I).  N. 
P^lwnrUx,  Wilkes  Comity.  E<onomlc  status:  .Vgricultur»\  industries,  and  educa- 
tion.— f'.  ('.  Miller,  Watauga  Coinity.  Soci.al  status,  class«*s  and  conditions. — 
.1.  \\.  IIiifT,  .Mndison  <'ounly. 

:i.    TIIK    fUlNTV    CI.THS    ,\.\li    <   1,1   I'.    lU   I.I.I.IINS. 

Alliliab'd  with  the  North  ('amlina  ("lub,  diri-cliy  or  indirectly, 
are  the  various  coiiniy  chibs  of  -tiideiils.  The  county  chilis  or  cer- 
tain nu'inliers  of  them,  are  studyin*;  the  ecouoiuic  ami  socia I  proMtMns 
of  their  home  counties.  S(»  far  ('•(»  county  surveys  ha\c  been  lire- 
pared  for  |)ubliciition  in  the  home  ])apers. 

The  citi/enH  of  Sump.son  County  ha\i'  i»iiblishe(|  tlu-  Samp.son 
Cotinty  Httidies  in  |)amph1et  form  for  textliook  Wr^v  by  students  in 
the  hi^h  schools,  by  the  te:tch(Ms  in  the  county  institutes,  and  for 
thonjjhtful   reading  l)y    ilic    farmers,   ministers,  bankets,   and    other 
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business  people  in  general.  The  15  chapters  comprising  the  booldot 
"Sampson  County:  Economic  and  Social"  follow  the  usual  outline 
of  county  studies  as  follows:  (1)  The  historical  background;  (2) 
Timber  resources;  (3)  Mineral  resources;  (4)  Water-power  re- 
sources; (5)  Industries  and  opportunities;  (6)  Facts  about  the 
folks;  (7)  Facts  about  wealth  and  taxation;  (8)  Facts  about  the 
schools;  (9)  Facts  about  farm  conditions;  (10)  Facts  about 'farm 
practices;  (11)  Facts  about  food  and  feed  production;  (12)  The 
local  market  problem;  (13)  Where  the  county  leads;  (14)  Where  the 
county  lags;  and  (15)  The  way  out. 

Similar  bulletins  for  Mecklenburg,  Durham,  and  Rutherford 
Counties  have  been  prepared  by  university  students  and  their  pub- 
lication provided  for  by  university  alumni,  and  material  for  similar 
studies  concerning  more  than  half  the  counties  of  the  State  has  been 
collected  and  is  available  for  editing  and  publication. 

4.    FIELD   AVOKK. 

Local  market  froblems. — Bankers  and  merchants  in  the  commer- 
cial clubs  of  the  State  have  been  interested  in  43  intensive  studies  of 
local  market  problems  made  by  university  students  during  the  last 
three  years.  These  studies  have  covered  (1)  the  local  demand  for 
food  and  feed  stuffs,  the  local  production  and  the  shortage — total 
and  in  detail;  (2)  the  bills  for  imported  food  supplies,  and  their 
significance  and  (3,)  the  remedies.  The  professor  of  rural  economics 
and  sociology  has  delivered  addresses  on  the  local  market  problem 
in  Elizabeth  City,  Wilmington,  Raleigh,  Winston-Salem,  and  Char- 
lotte, three  of  which  have  been  published  in  booklet  form  by  local 
banks  and  business  groups. 

Field  surveys. — "  Orange  County :  Economic  and  Social,"  will  be 
published  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  This  bulletin  Avill  give  the 
results  of  six  field  investigations  actively  involving  the  Carolina  Club 
members,  the  Chapel  Hill  Community  Club,  the  county  school  board, 
and  the  State  and  Federal  authorities — some  400  people,  all  told. 
These  surveys  concerned:  (1)  Country  schools,  (2)  churches  and 
Sunday  schools,  (3)  public  health  and  sanitation,  (4)  farm  homes, 
(5)  farm  practices,  and  (6)  soils  and  soil  resources.  The  special 
field  study  of  negro  churches  and  Sunday  schools  in  Orange  County, 
made  by  Rev.  Walter  Patten,  will  be  published  b}'  the  country  life 
committee  of  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Home  Mission  Board. 

"Forsyth  County:  Economic  and  Social"  is  a  bulletin  based  on 
the  work  of  six  Forsyth  students  at  the  university  and  three  mem- 
bers of  the  university  faculty.  It  will  be  published  by  a  groui)  of 
business  people  in  Winston- Salem  as  soon  as  it  can  be  finally  edited. 
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5.    COrXTUV-LTlK   CONFERENCES. 

Country-life  conferences  have  been  held  at  the  university  during 
the  last  four  sunnner-school  sessions;  the  first  in  1914  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Liberty  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell,  and  Prof.  Branson, 
of  the  university.  In  1915,  the  prominent  figure  -was  Dr.  William  A. 
McKeever,  of  the  Kansas  State  Unixersity. 

In  191G  a  country-life  institute  of  illustrative  sort  was  directed  by 
Prof.  Branson,  the  purpose  being  to  stimulate  the  holding  of  such 
institutes  in  country  communities  throughout  the  State  imder  local 
ministerial  guidance.  The  attendants  upon  this  institute  at  the 
univiT.-^ity  were  232,  with  21  ministers  among  tlie  number.  Two 
ihoiisand  copies  of  a  sj^ccial  bulletin  embodying  the  plan  were  pub- 
lished, and  the  entire  edition  was  distributed  in  response  to  requests 
for  it  from  the  State  at  large  and  from  other  States.  Nine  local 
institutes  were  held  in  country  conununities  in  north  Alabama  by  a 
single  minister.  In  Noi-th  Carolina  the  State  couununity  service 
commission  has  held  such  institutes  in  15  country  conunimities. 

In  1917,  the  Country-Life  Conference  held  an  eight-day  session, 
including  two  Sundays,  on  which  days  special  addresses  on  country 
chuich  and  Sunday  school  })roblems  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Victor  I. 
Masters,  of  the  Southern  I>aptist  home  mission  board,  Pi'of.  K.  L. 
Aliddleton,  of  the  State  Baptist  Association,  and  Prof.  Branson. 
The  home,  school,  and  health  problems  of  the  countryside  Avere 
treated  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Galpin,  of  the  University  of  AVisconsin  and  rep- 
icsentatives  of  the  State  departments  of  education,  agriculture,  and 
]>ublic  iicalth.     The  attendants  numbered  274. 

0.    iiii:  LXiVERsnv   nkws  lf/iteu. 

Ten  thousand  copies  of  the  Mni\ersity  Neivs  Lottor  are  mailed 
weekly  to  people;  in  North  Carolina  who  want  it  and  write  for  it. 
The  increase  in  this  way  has  been  0,500  since  November  IS,  1914, 
when  the  fiisl  number  was  issued.  It  is  (le\oicd  to  the  economic, 
.social,  and  civic  phases  of  Nf)i"tli  Carolina  life,  and  it  enaldes  the 
university  to  present  to  the  i)eo|)le  (d"  the  Stale  the  intimate  stiulies 
of  North  ('ai'olina  maile  in  the  (lr|i;irlniciit  of  rui-al  economics  and 
sociology  and  by  the  students  of  the  Stale  and  county  club.<. 

in.  IM  lUIC  DISCUSSTON  AND  DEBATE. 

North  ('ar(»lina  hns  always  had  a  .special  bent  lor  public  discussion 
mid  ilebiite.  In  order  that  such  «liscussion  might  in-  bettei"  informed 
and  more  intelliirent.  the  division  of  public  discussion  and  debate  has 
jitt4'inf>te(l  to  promote  discus.sion  and  debate  not  only  am<»ng  the  high 
.schools,  but  among  clubs  and  societies  of  every  soil,  and  to  su])ply 
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outlines  and  material  for  use  in  such  discussions.  The  organizations 
through  which  the  Avork  has  been  carried  on  most  successfully,  how- 
ever, have  been  the  school  literary  societies  having  membership  in 
the  Higli-School  Debating  Union. 

This  organization,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Dialectic  and 
Philanthropic  Literary  Societies  of  the  university,  was  established 
in  1912  with  an  enrollment  of  90  schools.  In  March,  1913,  each  of 
these  90  schools,  after  carefully  studying  an  80-page  bulletin  pre- 
pared by  the  division,  put  out  an  affirmative  and  a  negative  team, 
grouped  them  in  triangles  with  teams  from  neighboring  schools,  and 
held  spirited  debates  in  90  North  Carolina  communities.  The  local 
contests  in  these  communities  were  heard  by  30,000  North  Caro- 
linians, leaving  out  of  consideration  the  pupils  in  the  schools  who 
became  familiar  with  the  subject  in  the  school  societies  and  competi- 
tive contests  for  positions  on  the  teams. 

Following  this,  all  schools  whose  tw^o  teams  had  won  in  both  of 
their  local  contests  were  entitled  to  enter  final  contests  at  the  uni- 
versity. Sixteen  schools,  whose  representatives  were  entertained  at 
the  university  for  two  days  by  members  of  the  faculty  and  the 
student  body,  won  this  privilege;  and  after  further  elimination, 
Pleasant  Garden,  a  farm-life  school  of  Guilford  County,  won  the 
decision  over  the  high  school  of  the  city  of  Durham.  Woman  suffrage 
was  the  subject  for  debate,  and  the  affirmative  won. 

In  1911  the  "number  of  schools  grew  to  150,  and  a  number  of  girls 
made  places  on  the  teams.  Forty-one  schools  won  in  the  first  pre- 
liminary and  sent  164  representatives  to  the  university  for  the  final 
contest.  Winston-Salem  won  on  the  negative  of  the  subject  of  the 
initiative  and  referendum.  Sixty-four  of  the  one  hundred  North 
Carolina  counties  were  represented,  and  a  total  audience  of  more 
than  50,000  was  reached. 

Enthusiasm  and  interest  have  steadily  increased  from  the  begin- 
ning. In  1915  th-e  number  of  schools  reached  250;  in  1916  it  grew 
to  325;  and  in  the  1917  contest  it  reached  332,  with  a  total  of  1,328 
debaters,  all  speaking  in  332  North  Carolina  communities  on  the 
same  night  (March  20)  to  audiences  of  125,000  to  150,000  people.  In 
these  three  contests  the  subjects  were  ship  subsidies,  the  enlargement 
of  the  Navy,  the  Government  ownership  of  railroads,  the  winners 
being  the  high  schools  of  Wilson,  Graham,  and  Waynesville. 

The  part  that  girls  have  played  in  these  debates  has  been  most 
significant.  In  the  first  no  girls  won  their  way  through  the  elimina- 
tions at  the  university;  in  the  second  a  half  dozen  participated  in 
the  semi-finals;  in  the  third  a  team  composed  of  two  girls  Avon  the 
finals  over  their  998  competitors;  in  the  fourth  one  member  of  the 
winning  team  was  a  girl;  in  the  fifth,  of  the  328  representatives  of 
the  87  schools  which  Avon  the  privilege  of  entering  the  finals.  101, 
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almost  one'tfcird.  were  ^irls.  Of  th^'se.  two  from  Mount  Olive  won 
the  distinction  of  ilof ending-  the  ne2:ative  in  the  final  debate  and 
lost  the  decision  by  the  narrow  niarf^^in  of  three  to  two. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  contests,  interest* in  discussion  is  main- 
tained throutrhout  the  whole  school  year  by  means  of  fortnightly 
debates,  for  which  material  is  supplied  in  the  university  /Yeivs  Let- 
ier,  the  special  discussion  and  debate  l)ulletins  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Extension,  and  from  the  library  of  the  nniversity,  local  public 
libraries,  or  from  the  North  Carolina  library  commission.  Every 
section  of  the  State,  and  every  type  of  high  school,  feels  the  stimula- 
tion of  the  union:  and  in  these  days  of  national  crisis,  when  the 
thought  of  the  Nation  is  focused  on  tlic  question  of  ships,  navies,  and 
railroads,  the  youth  of  North  Carolina  is  laying  the  firm  foundation 
of  intelligent  citizenship. 

In  all  the  work  of  this  division  the  bureau  has  had  the  support  of 
the  Dialectic  and  Philanthropic  Literary  Societies  of  the  university, 
whose  record  for  debating  dates  back  to  1795.  The  influence  of  the 
alumni  and  of  the  student  body  has  been  felt  in  every  community, 
and  in  many  commimities  the  alumni  and  i)resent  members  of  the 
student  body  have  made  all  the  plans  for  the  conduct  of  the  local 
del>ates.  The  bureau  has  been  entirely  relieved  of  entertaining  the 
boys  who  have  won  the  privilege  of  entering  the  finals  at  the  uni- 
versity, as  this  has  Iwen  done  by  the  university  students  in  i-esidence, 
leaving  only  the  girls,  their  chaperons,  and  the  ])rincipals  of  the  high 
schools,  to  be  entertained  by  the  members  of  the  faculty. 

The  activities  of  this  division  have  been  carried  on  by  the  assistant 
dii-octor  of  the   bui-eau.     Expressed    in    labidar   foiiu.   they   e\hil)it 

tiie  fr)llowing  scope: 

In  I'.tr,  10.  In  I'.nn-  n. 

Letters  writtiMi  in  ((Muliicfm^'  tlir  ilchaU- ."),  UUO  G,  (K»0 

Bulletins   «m   query    furnisliod   dcbatei-.s 2,  l)4:i  WA^^M) 

Otlier  (Incuments  and   material  nii  query  fur- 

uislieM     (IHiMters    : G,  0S7  4,  ()(>() 

Nuinlter  i)f  schools  parliiMiiatinu W'lTt  'X\l 

.Niniiltft'  of  (•(Miiilii's   n-pri'souted IM  ".M 

Nuiiilu'r   of  dflijilers   imrticipnliii;; 1.. ■{(»(>  l,.'{li>% 

Toliil    Norlli  Caioliiiji    :iinlieii<-c   i(«a<-lie(l HM».  (M»0  l'_'."i.  (MH) 

IV.  (OKRESPONDENCE  STUDY  (  OUKSES. 

Afi  a  means  of  placing  I  lie  teachin^r  force  of  the  university  at  the 
disposal  of  the  pioplc  ill  tlie  Stale.  corresp<uidence  study  courses  are 
olFei'ed.  Alioiit  one  half  of  tliesc  courses  carry  credii  Inward  llicim- 
dergraduale  degree;  the  other  courses  cany  no  credit,  rraciically 
every  department  is  represented  hy  tiu'se  courses,  with  the  »'xceptio?i 
of  science.  .Ml  the  work  in  ilii'  condu<"(  of  the  courses  is  done  liy 
the  regular  fm-ulty  niciMl)cr>  without  extra  pay. 
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The  courses  are  arranged  on  the  basis  of  30  lessons,  each  of  which 
is  equivalent  to  one  week's  work  in  the  regular  session  at  the  uni- 
versity. Credit  is  allo^Yed  on  the  basis  of  one,  two,  or  three  units,  de- 
pending upon  whether  the  course  in  regular  session  comes  one,  two, 
or  three  times  per  week  through  the  year.  A  unit  means  a  year-hour, 
not  a  semester-hour. 

After  registration  the  first  two  of  these  lessons  are  sent  to  the 
student  who  is  expected  to  do  the  work  of  the  first  lesson  and  send 
in  a  report  within  one  week.  While  this  report  is  being  examined  by 
the  instructor  and  returned  within  the  week,  the  student  is  expected 
to  prepare  the  ^vork  of  the  second  lesson  and  report.  As  these  cor- 
rected reports  are  sent  back  to  the  students,  a  new  assignment  is  also 
sent,  thus  keeping  the  student  supplied  with  a  new  lesson  each  week 
and  helping  to  keep  the  interest  alive. 

The  majority  of  these  courses  are  taken  by  teachers,  although  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  students  represent  other  professions  and  occu- 
pations. Prevailing  conditions  in  North  Carolina  determine  what 
the  student  body  in  correspondence  work  shall  be.  There  are  no 
large  industrial  centers  in  which  sufficiently  large  groups  of  engi- 
neers, mechanics,  salesmen,  clerks,  etc.,  can  be  organized  to  warrant 
the  expense  of  supplying  an  instructor  to  the  group.  It  is  not  de- 
sirable or  fe.i'sible  to  carry  on  work  in  such  with  individuals  by  corre- 
spondence alone.  Little  or  no  opportunity  has  been  offered  so  far  by 
which  this  work  can  be  carried  on  through  the  summer  months,  be- 
cause so  many  of  the  instructors  are  away  on  vacation.  This  has 
proven  a  handicap,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  overcome  it. 

The  work  is  made  self-su])porting  by  fees  for  the  courses.  The 
fee  for  credit  courses  is  $5;  for  noncredit  courses,  $3.  An  additional 
registration  fee  of  $2  is  also  charged  the  first  time  a  student  regis- 
ters for  any  course.  This  registration  is  permanent  so  long  as  the 
student  continues  to  take  the  work.  Fees  are  not  remitted  once  the 
work  is  begun.  No  credit  courses  of  junior  or  senior  grade  are  given 
as  yet,  and  courses  for  not  over  one-fourth  the  credits  required  for 
the  A.  B.  degree  can  be  taken  by  correspondence  study.  Sixty  year- 
hours,  or  120  semester-hours,  is  the  minimum  for  graduation.  Hence, 
15  year-hours  or  30  semester-hours  may  be  taken  toward  a  degree 
through   correspondence   study. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  this  work  is  a  professor  in  the  university, 
who  serves  without  extra  pay.  A  paid  secretary  attends  to  all  the 
clerical  work  and  handles  the  routine  matters.  At  present  this  secre- 
tary does  not  have  to  devote  full  time  to  this  work,  but  has  other 
clerical  and  stenographic  duties. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  is  not  large,  but  every  year  sees 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  enrollment.    Several  students  who  began 
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ill  the  correspondence  study  division  have  later  come  to  the  university 
and  attendetl  the  reguhir  session.  A  few  students  in  the  reguhir 
session  who  have  been  obliged  to  discontinue  regular  worlc  in  resi- 
dence have  completed  it  by  correspondence  stud3^  Through  summer 
school  work,  correspondence  study,  and  attendance  at  the  regular 
session,  a  few  students  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  degree  who  other- 
wise could  not  have  taken  the  necessary  time  from  their  livelihood 
to  give  full  residence  during  the  four  years. 

CLUB  STUDY   COUHSES. 

During  the  past  year  a  plan  has  been  devised  by  Avhich  the  corre- 
spondence study  division  cooperates  with  the  North  Carolina  Feder- 
ation of  Women's  Clubs  to  aid  the  memi:)ers  of  literary  departments 
in  planning  the  3'ear's  programs. 

The  president  of  the  federation,  together  with  a  professor  from  the 
department  of  history  and  the  secretary  of  the  coi-respondence  study 
division,  chose  Latin  America  as  the  general  topic  of  study  for  the 
year  and  worked  out  in  detail  topics  and  programs  for  the  year's 
study  and  club  discussion. 

Tills  program  was  printed  in  attractive  booklet  form  under  the 
university's  direction  and  is  supplied  with  a  syllabus  on  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  a  textbook  for  each  member,  together  with  a  map  of  the 
country  for  club  use,  to  the  literary  clubs  for  a  $1  fee  from  each 
meml)er  of  those  clubs  which  register.  The  university  undertakes  to 
aid  further  by  furnishing  reference  books  from  the  college  library  to 
individuiil  members  in  the  preparation  of  club  papers  or  club  dis- 
cu.ssions. 

V.  LECTURES. 

I'or  many  years  the  university  has,  upon  invitation,  sent  members 
.if  its  faculty  to  communities  of  the  State  to  deliver  special  lectures 
and  eibicational  addresses.  In  11)13-1 1  it  extended  this  work  through 
the  Bureau  of  Ivxtensioii  by  oi-gani/.ing  a  lecture  division,  through 
which  it  might  aid  schools,  \'oung  Men's  Christian  Associations, 
women's  clubs,  and  other  organizations  in  obtaining  speakers  to  dis- 
cuss with  them  the  |)|-oblems  incid^Mit  to  their  dnily  activities  and  to 
inlere.st  them  in  llie  welfare  of  the  Stale  ami  in  the  cultix  at  ion  of  the 
liner  things    )f  the  s|)irit. 

During  the  four  years  nH'ml)ers  of  the  lacuhy  ha\e  ollered  an- 
hually  a  total  (»f  from  100  to  l.")2  subjects  suital)h'  fur  various  (Ugan- 
i/.alions.  A  bidlelin  has  been  i)ulilished  annually  indicating  the 
character  of  the  lectures,  u  niuuher  of  which  aie  illiot  laleil  with 
^teri'opticon  slitles. 

No  fee  hii.s  been  gi\fn  the  in>triictor  delivering  (he  |e<iiii-e.  and 
no  chnrg'i  \u\s  been  niaile  for  the  .-er\  ice  e.\ce|ii  thai  in  e\cr\   instance 
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the  traveling  expenses  of  the  lecturer  have  been  met  by  the  organ- 
ization securing  him.  Under  no  circumstances  is  the  organization 
jDermitted  to  charge  admission  to  the  lecture. 

In  this  work,  which  has  met  such  a  generous  response  that  175 
engagements  are  filled  annually  in  sixty-odd  of  the  100  counties  and  an 
equal  number  of  invitations  has  had  to  be  declined,  the  alumni  of  the 
university  have  played  an  important  part.  Frequently,  in  coopera- 
tion with  a  local  organization,  they  provide  for  a  series  of  three, 
four,  five,  or  six  lectures,  look  after  all  the  details,  meet  the  expenses 
incurred,  and  thereby  extend  in  a  most  acceptable  way  the  service 
of  the  university. 

VI.  MUNICIPAL  REFERENCE. 

Gratification  of  a  very  high  sort  is  felt  by  the  Bureau  of  Extension 
that  the  general  assembly,  at  its  1915  meeting,  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Legislative  Reference  Bureau  for  the  State  and  appro- 
priated $5,000  annually  for  its  maintenance.  The  bureau  had  felt 
that  North  Carolina  greatly  needed  the  service  of  such  a  reference 
bureau,  and,  in  so  far  as  it  could,  had  placed  since  its  organization 
comparative  legislative  material  in  the  hands  of  legislators  seeking 
information  concerning  proposed  laws. 

While  this  bureau  has  been  established  at  the  State  capital  at 
Raleigh,  no  provision  has  been  made  for  a  similar  bureau  for  munici- 
palities. Consequently,  the  division  of  legislative  reference,  under 
the  direction  of  Profs.  C.  L.  Raper  and  J.  G.  de  R.  Hamilton,  has 
been  continued  as  the  division  of  municipal  reference.  During  recent 
sessions  of  the  general  assembly  information  has  been  supplied  mu- 
nicipalities concerning  charters,  franchises,  taxation,  etc.,  and  ma- 
terial from  the  university  library  has  been  loaned.  Recently  the 
standard  municipal  journals  of  the  United  States  and  a  number  of 
books  on  charters,  franchises,  city  planning,  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment, playgrounds,  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities,  etc., 
have  been  added  to  the  municipal  reference  librar}^,  and  special  in- 
vestigations concerning  city  school  systems,  chambers  of  commerce, 
markets,  etc.,  have  been  carried  out  by  various  departments  of  the 
imiversity.  There  is  a  distinct  field  of  service  here,  and  while  the 
organization  for  supplying  it  has  not  been  adequately  developed,  it 
is  the  purpose  of  this  division  to  develop  it  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

VIL  EDUCATIONAL  INFORMATION  AND  ASSISTANCE. 

The  extension  work  of  the  school  of  education  lias  been  of  the 
most  varied  sort,  and  has  constantly  increased,  both  in  volume  and 
in  definiteness  of  service.  The  following  are  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  school  has  been  active  in  solving  the  many  problems  of 
North  Carolina's  educational  development: 
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1.  With  the  foundation  of  the  News  Letter^  the  school  began  the 
publication  of  a  weekly  li-tter  on  some  specific  educational  topic  as 
a  part  of  each  issue.  This  plan  has  been  continued,  and  the  total 
number  of  letters  written  by  members  of  the  school  is,  to  date,  12G. 
As  the  Xews  Letter  has  a  circulation  of  10,000,  the  school  is  able  by 
this  means  to  reach  directly  the  great  body  of  prograssive  teachers 
and  school  officials  of  the  State.  These  letters  have  dealt  with  all 
sorts  of  educational  topics,  including  classroom  methods,  plans  for 
county  conunencements,  attendance,  rural  and  city  school  super- 
vision, the  larger  problems  of  school  administration,  and  have  in 
particular  tried  to  present  for  the  benefit  of  the  teaching  profession 
of  the  State  as  a  whole  any  noteworthy  advance  made  in  educational 
work  anywhere  within  its  borders.  The  response  which  these  letters 
have  met  with  has  been  most  gratifying. 

2.  It  is  difficult  to  give  in  brief  si)ace  any  idea  of  the  variety  of 
services  rendered  by  the  individual  members  of  the  school.  Calls 
for  atldre.sses  on  educational  topics,  at  school  commencements, 
rallies,  county  and  city  teachers'  meetings,  before  Avomen's  clubs  and 
other  organizations,  have  been  so  numerous  that,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  over  200  such  addresses  have  been  made  by  the  members 
of  the  .school  in  the  last  three  years,  many  calls  have  necessarily 
been  refused. 

Assistance  of  a  more  di'finite  sort  has  been  I'eiulered  a  considerable* 
number  of  city  scIkjoI  systems.  A  detailed  survey  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  schools  is  now  in  progress;  the  sections  dealing  with  the 
larger  administrative  proljlems,  including  the  form  of  organization, 
tlie  phmt,  the  pupils,  the  teaching  and  supervisory  force,  and  the 
fiiumees  of  the  .system,  ai'e  completed  and  in  press.  Mm-e  sujierii- 
cial  examinations  of  a  number  of  systems  have  been  nuide  and  n-com- 
inendations  otlered,  and  in  most  cases  ado])ted,  with  legard  to  such 
outstanding  problems  as  disclosed  themselves.  Mental  examinations 
of  pupils  i)y  the  liinel  and  other  tests  have  been  conducted  in  four 
systems.  As  a  rcsid(,  special  classes  have  been  organized  in  three  of 
the  .sy.steins,  and  in  the  other,  in  which  a  beginning  of  such  work 
had  already  been  nuide,  it  has  been  enlarged.  Interest  in  the  subject 
of  educulional  measurements  has  bi-en  stimnbiled,  and  some  10  of  the 
eity  superintendents  of  the  State  are  pbuining  to  stress  this  w(jrk 
during  the  coming  year,  the  school  of  education  serving  as  a  clearing 
li(»us<',  «)fr('ring  gui<hince  and  foiimilaling  State  standards. 

During  the  past  year  reading  circles  have  been  oigani/.ecl  mid 
guided  in  ITi  counties  of  the  State,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  de- 
partment of  public  instruction.  The  otliei-  institutions  of  iiigher 
education  in  the  Stale  have  also  ^hai'ed  in  this  work.  Much  assist- 
nnce,  both  formal  and  informal,  (luring  the  last  two  years  has  been 
rendered  the  ^upervising  ollicials  of  the  schools  of  the  county  in 
wliich  the  univer.sily  is  situated. 
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All  sorts  of  requests  for  information  and  assistance  have  been 
received  and  attended  to  through  correspondence  as  well  as  by  |.'er- 
sonal  visitation.  They  have  ranged  from  suggestions  for  the  resur- 
facing of  old  blackboards  to  the  criticism  of  plans  for  school  build- 
ings. Suggestions  for  debates  and  commencement  addresses  have 
been  forwarded  to  pupils,  and  inquiries  from  teachers  as  to  school 
exhibits,  the  teaching  of  particular  subjects,  the  gradation  of  pupils, 
books  for  professional  libraries,  playground  apparatus,  and  scores 
of  other  matters  have  been  answered. 

3.  Three  years  ago  the  teacher's  bureau  w^as  remodeled  along  the 
lines  which  had  already  proved  successful  at  various  other  State 
universities.  The  bureau  has  given  its  services  free  of  cost,  and  has 
made  recommendations  only  when  asked  by  school  officials  to  do  so. 
Even  with  this  limitation,  it  has  often  been  embarrassed  in  finding 
men  for  the  positions  about  which  it  has  been  consulted.  The  di- 
rector of  the  summer  school  also  conducts  a  bureau  for  teachers  wdio 
are  in  summer  attendance  but  have  never  been  regularly  enrolled 
students  of  the  university. 

4.  Extension  bulletins,  written  or  compiled  by  the  school  of  educa- 
tion and  designed  particularly  for  the  teachers  of  the  State,  include 
the  following  titles :  "  A  Professional  Library  for  Teachers  in  Sec- 
ondary Schools,"  "  The  Teaching  of  County  Geography,"  "Measure- 
ment of  Achievement  in  the  Fundamental  Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects." 

Portions  of  the  revised  bulletin  of  the  State  department  of  public 
instruction  on  "Plans  for  Public  Schoolhouses "  (1915)  were  also 
written  by  a  member  of  the  school.  In  addition  to  these  publica- 
tions and  to  the  weekly  educational  letters  mentioned  above,  the 
school  of  education  has  been  able  to  reach  the  teachers  of  the  State 
through  the  columns  of  the  High  School  Bulletin^  published  at  the 
university  and  edited  by  the  State  inspector  of  high  schools. 

VIII.  GOOD  ROADS  INSTITUTE. 

None  of  the  forces  for  the  State's  upbuilding  is  receiving  more 
general  attention  at  the  present  time  than  the  building  of  public 
roads ;  and  the  necessity  for  having  systems  of  roads,  a  State  system 
as  well  as  county  and  township  systems,  is  being  realized  more  and 
more.  With  this  realization  the  first  impulse  was  to  supply  fiiiuls 
for  building  the  roads  and  little  thought  was  given  to  the  proper  ex- 
penditure of  these  funds.  Large  sums  of  mone}-  from  bond  issues, 
special  taxes,  private  subscriptions,  etc.,  were  yearly  expended  by 
counties  and  townships,  with  results  not  commensurate  with  the 
expenditure. 

The  second  stage  in  the  State's  road  development  lias  now  been 
reached,  however,  and  the  people  arc  beginning  to  realize  the  neces- 
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sity  of  havin<r  men  fitted  \>y  trainiiiL'  iind  experience  to  administer 
these  funds,  to  plan  road  systems,  and  secure  the  very  best  possible 
locations,  construction,  and  nuiintenance  of  roads. 

Kealizinf?  this  opportunity  for  State  service,  the  nniversity,  co- 
operatinjr  ^vith  the  North  Carolina  (Jeological  and  Economic  Sur- 
vey, began  in  March,  1*J14,  the  first  of  a  series  of  road  institutes.  In 
the  third  of  the  series,  held  in  February,  1916,  the  State  highway 
connnission,  established  by  tlie  legislature  of  191;"),  cooperated  with 
the  survey  and  extended  the  scope  and  general  usefulness  of  the 
institute. 

It  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  those  conducting  the  institute  to 
train  thoroughly  in  one  week's  time-  experienced  and  efficient  road 
engineers;  but  it  has  been  their  purpose  to  give  information  and  in- 
struction wliich  would  be  of  benefit  to  road  engineers  and  would  in- 
crease the  knowledge  and  ellieiency  of  road  superintendents,  foremen, 
supervisors,  etc.  To  road  commissioners  the  institute  has  endeavored 
to  give  an  opportunity  for  familiarizing  themselves  with  the  charac- 
ter of  road  problems  and  has  demonstrated  the  impoi-tance  of  j^lac- 
ing  skilled  engineers  in  charge  of  the  road  woik  In  ilicii'  l()\\iishi[is 
and  counties. 

The  institute  is  held  annually  during  February,  and  lasts  for  six 
days.  A  carefully  prepared  program  is  provided  in  which  re})resen- 
tatives  of  the  university,  the  geological  survey,  the  State  highway 
connnission,  and  road  experts  from  the  Fedei-al  and  olhi-r  State  Gov- 
ernments participate.  In  1917  these  lecturers  and  instructors  num- 
bered 34.  In  connection  with  the  lectures  and  discussions,  ]>ractical 
demonstrations  are  given  daily  in  road  construction,  roail  marhinery, 
ttc,  on  the  streets  of  the  town  and  the  roads  of  the  cniiiity. 

At  the  first  institute  21  counties  were  repi-esented,  with  .M  men 
attending;  at  the  .second,  lidd  in  F(!)ruary.  l'.'!;"),  29  coumies  were 
represented,  with  SO  men  at  'uding:  at  the  third.  Iicl«l  in  I'dniiary, 
1910,  127  nu'ii  were  present,  representing  1.'3  count  ic>.  Of  tin-  liM('» 
attendance,  20  were  road  engineers,  19  road  superintcndrnts.  '.\\  road 
commissioners  and  comity  commissioners,  12  road  supi'rvisoi-s,  I 
j)utrolmen,  20  machinery  and  materials  men  and  eouliaclurs:  the 
remainder  weiv  men  wlio  were  interested  in  road  wmk.  ini-judini;'  20 
Htmh'nts  of  the  university.     In  I'.MT  the  total  nnnibei   |iresenl  was  i;>0. 

I\.  I'OSTCiKADr A  I  i:  INSTRUCTION  IN  MFDK  INK. 

ConHi'rvatinn  of  public  bealtb  lias  i-e<ci\ed  steadilx  incCfasing 
consideration  ihroiigboiii  North  (  aidlina  from  many  iiidi\  iduals, 
organizaf  ions,  and  public  insi  itution  during  ibe  past  decade,  .\niong 
tlie.se  has  Iwen  the  university,  wliox'  part  icipai  inn  in  tlie  caiM|»aign 
for  increa.sed  physical  welfare  has  been  expressed  tlu-ougli  the  mem- 
iM'rs  of  its  medical  fjiciiUy.     In  order  to  further  emphasi/.e  the  im- 
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portance  of  this  matter  and  to  render  a  more  extensive  service  than 
was  practical  through  the  first  two-year  medical  courses  given  by  its 
medical  department  and  through  the  occasional  addresses  delivered 
by  members  of  the  medical  faculty,  the  university,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Secretary  W.  8.  Kankin,  of  the  State  board  of  health,  in  the 
summer  of  1916  instituted  postgraduate  courses  in  medicine  for  the 
benefit  of  practicing  physicians.  This  work,  which  proved  very  suc- 
cessful, was  carried  on  jointly  by  the  university  and  the  State  board 
of  health. 

Two  courses,  both  in  pediatrics,  were  conducted,  one  being  for 
physicians  in  eastern  Carolina,  the  other  in  Avestern  Carolina.  One 
was  for  16  weeks,  the  other  for  12  weeks.  They  consisted  of  lectures 
and  clinics  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Lewis  Webb  Hill,  of  Harvard 
University,  and  Dr.  Jesse  R.  Gertsley,  of  Northwestern  University, 
both,  acknowledged  experts  in  their  field. 

Under  this  plan  the  teacher  went  to  the  doctors  practicing  at  home, 
instead  of  a  few  of  the  best  of  them  going  north  to  him  for  several 
weeks  of  clinical  work.  Six  towns  in  eastern  North  Carolina  reason- 
ably close  together,  with  satisfactory  train  schedules,  were  selected, 
and  a  class  of  physicians  (varying  in  number  from  8  to  20)  was 
formed  in  each  town  from  the  town  and  its  surrounding  country. 
The  first  lecture  was  given  to  the  class  in  town  A  on  Monday  morn- 
ing for  one  hour,  and  a  two-hour  clinic,  held  that  afternoon.  On 
Tuesday  the  lecturer  went  to  town  B  for  the  first  lecture  there;  on 
Wednesday  to  town-  C ;  and  so  on  through  the  six  towns  on  the  six 
days  of  the  week,  going  back  to  town  A  on  the  following  Monday 
for  the  second  lecture;  and  so  on  for  the  second  lecture  and  clinic  at 
B,  C,  etc.,  and  so  on  through  the  length  of  the  course.  In  this  way 
the  lectures  in  town  A  Avere  all  delivered  on  Monday,  those  in  town 
B  on  Tuesday,  etc.,  and  similarly  for  the  western  division. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-five  physicians  took  the  courses,  or  above 
90  in  each  division.  The  expenses  of  the  course  were  paid  by  the 
physicians,  the  tuition  charges  being  about  $30  for  each  student.  A 
small  laboratory  in  the  local  hospital  was  maintained  in  connection 
with  each  clinic. 

A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  all  of  the  physicians  who  took  the 
course,  and  they  were  asked  a  number  of  questions  in  regard  to  its 
success.  Fully  75  per  cent  agreed  that  it  was  very  successful  and 
helpful.  About  the  same  per  cent  said  that  if  another  course  in  a 
different  subject  should  be  offered  they  would  take  it.  The  greatest 
difficulty  encountered  was  in  getting  clinical  material,  and  having 
the  members  of  the  class  meet  the  responsibility  of  furnishi ug  the 
material.  It  is  believed  that  this  difficulty  can  be  obviated  by  more 
care  at  the  beginning  of  the  course. 
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The  plan  is  a  flexible  one.  Similar  courses  could  be  instituted 
much  shorter  in  len*:th  for  such  subjects  as  recjuire  brief  special 
treatment,  and  instead  of  a  group  of  half-dozen  towns,  a  group  of 
three  towns  or  two  towns  could,  through  some  cooperating  agency, 
secure  special  lecturers  and  hold  special  clinics. 

A  fornuil  record  of  attendance  was  kei)t  at  the  class  meetings,  and 
an  examination  was  given  in  all  the  classes  in  one  of  the  divisions. 
Fifty-seven  men  stood  this  written  test  and  passed  on  it,  and  were 
given  certificates  by  the  university.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  courses 
the  lectures  were  published  in  book  form. 

X.  MISCELLANEOUS  ACTIVITIES. 

Thus  far  this  statement  has  dealt  with  the  ariivities  of  the  nine 
special  divisions  of  the  bureau  of  extension.  Certain  other  oigan- 
izations  or  groups  of  individuals  on  the  campus  or  closely  connected 
\s  itii  it  have  so  splendidly  illustrated  the  extension  spirit  permeating 
the  university  connuunlty  that  menticni  of  them  is  included  here. 

YOING    MKN'.S    CUKISTIAN    ASSOCIATION    KXTKNSION    WOUK. 

Various  extension  activities  are  carried  on  through  students  en- 
rolled in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  No  tloubt  the  most 
successful  single  activity  is  the  counti-y  Sunday-school  work,  seven 
such  schools  within  a  radius  of  [\  miles  from  the  uni\ersity  being 
conducted  by  the  students. 

Townspeople,  faculty  mendjers.  aiul  .•-tudi'nts  furnish  transporta- 
tion facilities,  and  every  Sunday  sees  one  student  regularly,  with 
very  often  some  helper,  at  a  given  sihoolhouse  or  church  to  give  Sun- 
day-sch(jol  instruction.  In  about  one-half  of  the  schools  the  people 
of  the  conununity  themselves  cooperate  liy  rurnishing  oui'  or  more 
teachers  to  help  conduct  the  work. 

In  connection  with  these  schools  this  j)a>t  year  a  lycciuii  coiirse  was 
gi\en  during  week  nights  over  a  foiii-  weeks'  period,  in  which  faculty 
UH-mbers,  the  university  gli'e  club,  ami  tlu'  vaudeville  team  i>aitici- 
paled.  The  progi'ums  vai'ied  from  lectures  and  musical  programs  to 
sleight-of  hand  tricjcs,  tumbling,  monologues,  etc. 

As  11  jjart  of  the  Stale-wide  canjpaign  for  the  elimination  of  illit- 
eracy, tlie  Young  Men\s  Christian  .Vssociation  conducted  .seven  mo(»n 
light  .schools,  meeting  three  nights  a  week  foi-  foui-  weeks.  Sixty 
students  were  used  us  teachers  for  instruction  in  the  fi;n<lamenlal 
subjects.  Interest  wn.s  added  to  this  formal  \\..rk  l.y  illustrated  lec- 
tures on  suih  subje<'ts  as  health,  sanilalitm,  IJible  stories,  ett'.  This 
I)hase  of  the  Voung  Men's  Christian  Association  extension  work  be- 
cftino  famous  throughout  the  State,  nearly  300  people  being  reached 
bv  tbis  means. 
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Night-school  work  is  also  carried  on  for  about  eight  weeks  every 
winter  in  a  near-by  cotton-mill  village.  Instruction  is  given  in  all 
the  elementary  school  subjects,  emphasis  being  placed  upon  the  more 
practical  applications  of  the  principles.  Special  lectures  are  used 
hero  also  to  give  added  interest  to  the  more  formal  work.  The  en- 
rollment is  usually  around  75  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
about  65.     The  work  is  enthusiastically  supported. 

Schools  of  similar  nature  are  established  and  maintained  for  the 
negroes  in  districts  surrounding  the  university  center.  Every  pos- 
sible effort  is  made  to  secure  and  hold  the  attendance  of  the  colored 
people,  but  with  rather  discouraging  results. 

SUMMER    SCHOOLS. 

The  University  of  Xorth  Carolina  was  the  first  State-supported 
higher  institution  to  establish  summer  normal  work  for  public- 
school  teachers.  This  so-called  Summer  Normal  was  established  in 
1877  by  Dr.  Kemp  P.  Battle.  This  form  of  extension  work  was  car- 
ried on  for  eight  years,  during  which  time  it  served  nearly  2,500 
workers  in  the  field  of  education. 

Over  a  period  of  10  years  there  was  no  work  of  this  sort  carried 
on  at  the  university,  but  in  1894  the  summer  school  idea  was  revived 
and  continued  until  190-1,  when  once  more  the  work  was  allowed  to 
lapse,  having  served  about  1,500  teachers  during  this  period  of  its 
existence. 

In  1907  summer-school  work  for  teachers  again  was  begun  at  the 
university,  Avith  an  enrollment  of  30.  and  has  continued  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Steadily  each  year  this  enrollment  has  increased  until  the 
session  of  1916  enrolled  over  1,000  students,  mostly  teachers  and 
superintendents. 

The  form  of  organization  and  method  of  conducting  the  work 
differ  little  from  what  are  found  in  the  various  types  of  summer 
schools  throughout  the  United  States.  The  length  of  the  session  is 
six  weeks,  exclusive  of  all  holidays,  registration,  etc. 

The  teaching  staff  consists  of  41  men  and  19  Avomen.  Twent}'- 
eight  of  the  men  are  members  of  the  regular  university  faculty,  and 
seven  others  come  from  other  college  faculties  for  the  summer. 

Over  100  different  courses  of  instruction  are  offered,  many  of 
them  being  taught  in  two  sections  or  more.  About  one-fourth  of  the 
courses  carry  credit  toward  the  graduate  degree;  a  little  more  than 
one-half  the  courses  carry  undergraduate  credit,  the  remainder  being 
given  normal  credit  toward  renewal  of  certain  teaching  certificates. 

The  students  are  largely  from  the  State,  9  out  of  every  10  counties 
being  represented  in  the  student  bod}^  Ever}-  year  sees  more  students 
coming  from  outside  the  State  to  take  the  work.  About  1  in  10  of 
these  students  take  graduate  courses,  about  2  in  10  lake  undergradu- 
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ate  work,  approximately  7  in  10  coino  for  i)ert5onal  imi^roveinent  or  to 
get  sufficient  cretlit  for  ceitilicate  renewals. 

A  demonstration  school  is  run  in  connection  with  the  summer 
school,  which  is  a  component  part  of  (lie  local  school  system. 

Duriuir  the  session  also  various  conferences  are  held  dealing  with 
problems  of  the  country  school,  comitry  tliurch,  country  health,  etc. 
For  these  conferences  prominent  speakers  are  secured,  while  the 
summer-.school  faculty  aids  in  the  roimd-table  discussions,  personal 
conferences,  and  the  like. 

The  teachers'  Inirean  conducted  in  connection  with  the  summer 
school  has  been  of  very  great  service  both  to  teachers  and  to  superin- 
tendents and  committeemen.  This  department  has  become  a  sort  of 
clearing  house  through  wliich  the  needs  of  both  factors  in  the 
teacher-hiring  iHoblcni  are  efficiently  served.  No  charge  is  made 
for  this  service,  though  it  takes  the  full  time  of  one  clerk  to  make  the 
department  as  efficient  as  it  is. 

Fees,  board,  and  rent  for  the  six  weeks  amount  to  approximately 
$35  per  teacher-student  and  i?40  per  student  not  a  teacher.  To  meet 
the  inevitable  deficienc}'  the  muversity  puts  into  the  summer  school 
a  sum  ('(jual  to  $4  per  student,  or  thereabouts.  This  extremely  low 
cost  per  student  makes  summer-school  a(l\  antages  possible  for  many 
teachers  who  can  ill  atford  long  trips  and  expensive  living  at  jdaces 
outside  the  State. 

The  imiversity  summer  school  is  serving  a  very  real  need  of  the 
."^tate  and  is  giving  that  service  at  much  less  than  cost.  Increasing 
(leurands  upon  it  make  it  increasingly  difficult  to  keep  the  co.st  low 
enough  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  efficiency  high  enough  to 
meet   the  nee(|s. 

KAI.I.Y     1)\Y. 

In  order  thai  the  students  at  the  university  uiay  get  xciy  conci-ete 
ideas  uIjouI  c(>o|)erativ(!  effort  and  concerted  action  in  matters  of 
public  welfaic.  oni'  day  every  fall  is  set  apart  as  Kally  Day.  This 
i.>-  an  occasion  when  the  farmei's  and  otiiei's  dwelling  in  the  country- 
side surronniling  the  university  nieei  on  the  (:iin|>us  in  a  social  way 
to  mingle  with  oiu'  another  and  to  c<»nie  into  touch  wiili  allaiis  larger 
than  ihoM"  of  their  everyday  life. 

( )ppoi'lunity  is  oll'ered  for  agii'iiltiiial,  canning,  and  xliool  ex- 
hibits, for  which  pri/.i-s  are  awarded.  The  Sumlay  .schools  conducted 
by  the  students  of  I  he  ^'oung  .Men.-  Christian  .\ssocialion  come  in 
a  body  and  contest  in  chorus  singing  foi-  a  lui/.c  l''r<'e  nio\ing- 
pictures  and  stereoplicon  lectures  go  on  dining  tin-  enlire  ilay.  .\ 
picnic  ilinner  is  .served  on  the  grounds  t<)  which  tin-  people  and  the 
university  contribute.  In  the  afternofm  athletic  contests  and  a  base- 
ball gnnu'  pr<ivide  outdoor  amusement  and   the  deselopnient    ttf  (hat 
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spirit  of  good  sportsmanship  so  necessary  to  coninninity  effort.  No 
charge  is  made  for  anything,  and  no  fees  are  reqnested  or  expected. 
This  day 'has  come  to  be  an  accepted  gala  occasion  by  the  people 
round  about  and  has  served  as  an  inspiration  to  other  communities 
all  over  the  State  for  similar  occasions.  That  the  day  is  appreciated 
is  manifest  in  the  informal,  unhampered,  untrameled  good  cheer 
and  orderly  conduct  of  the  crowds  that  come  year  after  year  to 
enjoy  themselves. 

STATE  CONFERENCES. 

From  its  inception  the  bureau  has  sought  to  be  of  assistance  to 
all  State  organizations  "vyhich  have  indicated  a  desire  for  its  aid.  In 
this  way  it  has  cooperated  in  holding  special  meetings  at  the  uni- 
versity for  the  Federated  AVomen's  Clubs,  the  Farmers'  Union,  the 
Press  Association,  the  High-School  Teachers,  the  Country  Life 
Workers,  and  other  organizations  of  a  similar  nature.  In  every 
instance  it  has  provided  special  lecturers  at  the  university's  expense, 
has  arranged  helpful  exhibits,  and  has  placed  every  available  re- 
source of  the  university  at  the  disposal  of  the  visiting  organization. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Press  Association  in  1916,  for  example, 
through  the  direct  assistance  of  the  department  of  journalism,  it 
secured  Ex-President  W.  H.  Taft;  Dean  Walter  Williams,  of  the 
school  of  journalism  of  the  university  of  Missouri ;  Dean  Talcott  Wil- 
liams, of  the  Pulitzer  school  of  journalism  of  Columbia  University; 
and  Don  Seitz,  of  the  New  York  World,  to  discuss  various  phases  of 
newspaper  work;  installed  a  linotype  machine,  and  issued  a  daily 
paper  on  the  campus  for  the  benefit  of  the  visitors. 

COMMUNITY   SERVICE   WOKK. 

It  was  North  Carolina's  distinction  to  be  the  first  State  to  devote, 
through  proclamation  on  the  part  of  the  governor,  a  week,  or  a  part 
of  a  week,  to  the  study  in  every  community  of  the  State  of  vital  com- 
munity problems.  This  it  did  during  December,  3-5,  1914,  the  idea 
having  originated  with  the  president  of  the  university.  In  carrying 
out  the  observance  of  the  "  Week,"  the  central  conunittee  appointed 
by  the  governor,  drew  \ipon  the  bureau  for  the  editor  of  the  luind- 
book,  which  was  used  as  a  basis  of  the  specific  studies  engaged  in, 
and  made  extensive  use  of  material  from  the  files  of  the  university 
librar}^  and  of  the  department  of  rural  economics  and  sociology.  The 
Handbook,  issued  in  a  40,000  edition,  contained  studies  on  roads, 
schools,  public  health,  cooperative  enterprises,  etc.,  and  was  studied  in 
detail  by  members  of  the  comnnniities  and  made  the  basis  of  the  dis- 
cussions engaged  in  thi'oiighout  the  State.  The  special  meeting.s 
W'Cre  given  wide  publicity  b}^  the  State  press,  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
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comiminity  in  North  Carolina  whicli,  (liirin«r  the  days  December  3, 
■i.  and  ;■).  did  not  study  in  a  new  informed  way.  some  of  its  vital 
problems.  In  addition  to  this  oreneral  service,  members  of  the  fac- 
nlty  took  an  active  part  in  the  observance  of  the  "  Week"'  in  Oranjie 
County  and  delivered  special  addresses  in  a  dozen  comnnmities  in 
other  parts  of  the  State. 

ATIIl.KTir    ASSISTAXCE    TO    SCHOOI-S. 

The  develoi)ment  of  school  athletics  has  been  one  of  the  constant 
iiinis  of  the  bureau.  Kach  year  contents  are  held  in  baseball,  basket- 
ball, football,  tennis,  and  track  athletics,  the  contests  beinij  arranged 
by  the  assistant  director  of  the  bureau,  a  committee  from  the  Uni- 
versity Athletic  Association,  and  a  conunittee  from  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation. The  final  contests  are  held  at  the  university,  and  suitable 
prizes  are  awarded. 

rinLicAi  IONS. 

Keference  has  been  made  in  the  j)r('cedin<;  ])a,iies  to  the  publications 
of  the  various  divisions  of  the  bureau.  These  publications  in  every 
instance  have,  been  prepared  to  meet  some  specific  want  and  the  entire 
editions  have  been  used.  In  the  case  of  the  North  Carolina  Cliili 
Yearbook  for  IDlo-lG  copies  were  sent  only  upon  reipiest  iiy  i)»)st:d 
card  or  letter,  and  2,000  copies  were  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of 
])c()p|('  wanting  them.  The  same  plan  has  been  r()llt)\\ed  with  the 
iVctrs  Lfthr  and  sevei-al  others  of  the  special  l)ulleiins. 

The  publications  arc  as  follows: 

A.  Kxtciisiiiii  Si'i-it's  Buliotiiis:  1.  A  I'njfessioiial  I-iI»riiry  for  Toacliors  in 
Si'Cdinliiry  .Schools;  '1.  Addresses  on  Kdm-ation  for  I'so  in  IVclaimin;;,  Kssay 
Wrilin;;  ami  lU'adin^';  ;{.  lOxtension  Lcclnre.s  for  Nortli  t'arolina  CoMunnnities; 
■I.  ( 'nricspondcmc  Courses;  5.  Tlio  Iniliativo  ami  RefiTcnduni ;  0.  riildic  IMs- 
(iission  and  lJ«'l)at».';  7.  University  Kxtcnsion ;  S.  Coopcrativo  Institutions 
.\nion;i  the  Farmers  of  Cata\vi)a  Comity;  t».  Syllal)us  of  Ilonie-County  ('lul> 
Studies;  1<».  Part  I — lOxti'iision  Lectures  for  Nortli  Carolina  C(Uinn\niities ; 
Part  II  — Correspomleiiee  Courses,  1914-1. "i;  11.  Sliii*  Subsidies;  Vl.  The  Teaeli- 
ln«  of  Cotnily  (;co;,'ra|tliy  ;  i:{.  Part  I — Correspond«-nee  Courses,  15)ir>  U>;  Part 
I  r -Kxleiision  Lectures  for  North  Carolina  Coininunities  i  14.  Tin*  lOnlarKt'ineiit 
of  tlH'  .N'avy;    ir».  Third  Uoad   Institute;   10.  C«anitry-Life   In.stitule.s;   17.  The 

.North  (!iirollna  Cluh  Year! k.  I'.H.VKJ;  IS.  Part   l--Corrcsi>ondcncc  Courses, 

lliK;  17;  Part  11  Kxtenslon  Ix-etures  for  North  Carolina  Coinniunlties;  10. 
(;ov(>rnni«>iil  <»\vnerHliip  of  Railways;  l!o.  Foiu-th  Koad  Institute;  HI.  .Measure- 
ment of  .\elilevenn'nt  in  tlie  Kundaniental   KU'iiientary   Srhool   Sultje<(s. 

H.  K:;teii.slon  Clrculnrs:  1.  (»nr  Coiinly  Chiu'eh  Piiiliii>m  ;  "J.  Our  Cnmlina 
lllKtdt'--.der.M ;  .'i.  U'eiillh.  Welfare,  and  W  I  mildness  in  North  Carolina. 

0.  KxtetiMlon  U-atlets:  1.  Courses  wiili  rniversity  Credit;  '2.  Courses  for 
TpjielierH ;  3.  <'ourMeH  for  WorluTs. 

I).  Till'  Ni«\v.H   I^'tter. 

H.  A  SyilaliUM  of  Lutln-Anierlenn  History. 

V.  A  0)iiri««  on  Lalin-Anierienii  IIlHtor>   for  WonaMi's  Chihs. 

(J.    Leelu»'»'M  in    Pediatrics. 


APPENDIX. 

Unlvcrsitij  of  Noi'th  Carolina  Extension  Leaflet} 
WAR  INFORMATION  SERVICE. 

This  leaflet  gives  in  brief  outliue  tlie  war-extension  service  of  tlie  University 
of  North  Carolina  in  the  field  of  education. 

Its  concern  is  with  the  causes  of  the  war,  the  practical  relation  of  the  average 
American  citizen  to  the  war,  the  immediate  necessity  of  winning  the  war, 
American  aims  and  ideals  in  the  war,  and  preparation  for  material,  social,  and 
spiritual  reconstruction  after  the  war. 

Its  impulse  is  the  belief  that  the  present  crisis  in  democratic  civilization 
can  not  be  adequately  met  until  there  is  brought  home  to  the  minds  of  the 
Nation  not  merely  the  sense  of  fear  of  the  aggressions  of  Germany,  but  a  deep 
sense  of  appreciation  of  our  own  precious  heritage  of  freedom. 

This  educational  need  is  the  great  and  unique  opportunity  of  the  educational 
institutions  of  America.  Tlieir  distribution  over  the  whole  country,  their  re- 
sources of  writers  and  speakers,  their  ready  access  to  local  forums  of  public 
opinion,  and  their  hold  on  the  confidence  of  the  public,  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  incomparable  importance  in  tliis  taslv  so  essential  to  the  sound  progress 
of  every  purpose  of  our  Government. 

Educational  institutions  from  the  highest  through  the  lowest,  without  in  the 
least  disturbing  their  normal  functions,  can  turn  their  resources  to  this  funda- 
mental work  in  education  in  what  it  means  to  be  an  American  in  1917  and  after. 

The  following  plan  of  providing  war  information  service  to  the  public  in  the 
sphere  of  influence  of  the  institution  proceeds  from  the  more  intensive  to  the 
more  extensive.  Separate  leaflets  are  issued  giving  detailed  information  as  to 
the  service  offered  in  each  division. 

1.  Extension  Centers. — Centers  may  be  established  in  any  community  upon 

the  apiilication  of  a  properly  organized  group  of  students.  From  one 
course  to  six  courses  given  at  each  center,  each  course  requiring  a 
month  for  its  completion.  A  member  of  the  imiversity  faculty  to  be 
sent  to  the  center  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  and  the  remainder 
of  the  group  meetings  directed  by  him  through  a  local,  well-qualified 
man.  The  work  to  be  guided  by  a  syllabus,  by  outlines,  and  tested  by 
an  examination.  The  courses  to  form  a  consistent  wliole.  The  courses 
(by  way  of  example)  : 

a.  Theories  of  the  State. 

b.  Europe  Since  1S15. 

c.  South  American  Ilelations. 

d.  Political  Idealism  in  British  and  American  Literature. 

e.  Economic  and  Social  Aspects  of  the  War. 

f.  The  War  as  Ileflected  in  Recent  Literature, 

2.  Group  Lectures. — Four  or  five  or  more  of  these  lectures  or  similar  lectures 

more  popularly  treated  and  without  intensive  class  study  may  be  ar- 
ranged as  a  series  by  any  comnuniity  (e.  g.,  one  a  month  by  a  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  or  similar  organizations). 
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3.  CoKRESPONDEN'CE  Coi'KSEs  (witli  colk'j^o  credit)  and  Reading  CoxntsES  (with- 

out trc'ilit)  on  the  subject  matte;-  of  tliese  exteu.siuu  center  courses, 
xi.sinjj  the  same  sylhibus  and  otlu-r  material,  but  in  more  popular  form. 
A  text  book  (oL'(J  paj,'es),  '•  Amoricaii  Ideals"  (Houfihton  Miflliu  & 
Co.),  prepared  by  two  of  the  professors,  is  a  source  book  of  selections 
showing'  tlirouyh  state  papers,  speeches,  etc.,  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can thou,i,'lit,  political  ideals,  etc. 

4.  .Single  Lkctikks  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  related  to  the  war  will  be 

furnished  to  communities  as  a  part  of  any  other  lecture  plan  they  may 
have  for  sjiccial  occasion.s.  A  list  of  lecture  subjects  and  lecturers 
furnished  on  application. 

5.  Kkaukks'  Skkvhe. — Tins  service  undertakes  to  furnish  through  the  univer- 

sity library,  the  faculty  cooperating,  information  as  to  books,  articles 
on  si)ecial  subjects  relating  to  the  war,  furnishing  small  package  li- 
braries of  pamphlets  on  half  a  dozen  important  phases  of  the  war  and 
in  so  far  iis  possible  lending  bo(jks  and  acting  as  a  distributing  agency 
for  ])Utting  Government  and  other  iiuMications  in  the  hands  of  iiP 
tert'sted  readers. 
C.  DiuEcT  IMuMciTV  ON  W'uY  Wi:  AuE  At  Wak  and  Wiiv  This  Is  Ouii  Wak. 

a.  SiH'cial  articles  by  members  of  the  faculty  in  journals  of  education 

and  the  like,  and  .special  leallets  to  be  issued  by  the  Extension 
Service  and  sent  to  public  school  teachers. 

b.  Sjiecial  editions  of  the  Univcrsiti/  News  Letter  (a  weekly  clip  sheet 

published  by  the  university)  devoted  to  these  subjects  and  .sent 
to  a  special  list  of  people  inlluenu;il  in  their  local  comiiumities, 
Itut  not  for  tliQ  most  part  readers  of  the  daily  press. 

c.  Debate    subjects    and    outlines,    composition    subjects   and    patriotic 

programs,    for    school    exercises    and    celebrations,    conununity 
gatherings,  etc. 
7.  The     Lafayette     Associ.vcion. — An     association — state-wide     and     nation- 
wide,  if  iio.ssible — composed  of  high  school  and  granmiar  school  .stu- 
(h-nls,  pareids,  and  others  intei\'sted,  caili'd  the  Lafayette  Association 
to  symliolize  the   ideals   to  whicli    Lafayette  devoted   his  life  and   for 
the  purpose  (»f  "  realizing  the  infinite  power  of  the  public  .school   as 
tile  center  of  the  community  life  of  the  nation  in  the  essential   task 
of  nourishing,  developing,   and  x  lystallizing,   throii;:ii    expression,    the 
national  spirit  of  present  and  fulure  America."     A    full   explanation 
of  the  Lafayette  A.s.sodation  is  given  in  another  leaihi. 
For  additional  copies  of  this  leatlet  or  for   Information   cuncerniiig  tlie  gen- 
erul  extension  work  of  the  uidversity,  address — 

The   Hubeau  ok  Extension, 

Univebsity  of  NoiiTH  Cakoi.ina. 

cit<i],(i  Hill.  A.  c. 


